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Disbursing Charity Funds. 

Certain persons who have been investigating 
the subject of the cost of disbursing the funds 
provided for various charitable purposes, in 
Chicago, claim that from thirty to sixty-four 
per cent, of the money contributed to such or- 
ganization there, is spent upon salaries and 
expenses. Of examples given in support of 
this allegation, one is that of a well-known in- 
stitution which receives three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, expending one hundred 
and nineteen thousand dollars of that sum in 
salaries; another receiving one hundred and 
sixteen thousand dollars, is said to pay out 
forty-four thousand dollars for salaries and 
administration expenses; a third, receiving 
sixty-five thousand dollars, uses seventeen 
thousand dollars of it in a similar manner. 
Contrasted with these is the United States 
Hebrew Charities, receiving one hundred and 
fifty-six thousand dollars, which spent only 
four thousand two hundred and forty-one dol- 
lars for salaries and expenses. The balance 
sheet of many secret lodges and fraternal or- 
ganizations have frequently revealed a very 
large sum charged to expenses account, as for 
salaries, banquets, junketing trips, etc. A 
person known to the writer, who has frequent- 
ly given money for philanthropic objects, has 
more than once expressed his satisfaction that 
Friends should handle the funds, believing the 
same would be administered with scrupulous 
honesty, so that practically all the contribu- 
tions would reach the beneficiaries. The Her- 
ald of Truth remarking upon the above Chi- 
cago inquiry, observes: 

_ We have little comment to make on this, and 
In the language of the disciples (Matt. xxvi: 
8) we feel to say, ‘‘To what purpose is this 
waste?” The people who give do not count 
00 giving their donations to be expended in 
salaries and expenses. Of course there are 
always some expenditures in all plans and pro- 
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jects for the relief of the poor and other be- 
nevolent purposes, but, as shown in the last 
instance [The Hebrew Charities], these ex- 
penses need not require more than a very 
small percentage. When people have only 
the glory of God and the welfare of humanity 
at heart, they will maintain the working ma- 
chinery, and the managing expenses in all be- 
nevolent and charitable institutions on just as 
simple and economical a basis as possible, and 
will be willing to devote some time and labor 
as a donation to the cause. L. 


An Unfriendlike Monument. 

A monument to Lawrence and Cassandra 
Southwick as persecuted Quakers under the 
Puritan regime has been offered to be set up 
in Salem, Massachusetts, by Fred 8. Ayer, of 
New York City. ‘‘They were my ancestors,” 
he writes to the mayor of Salem, ‘‘and they 
were public martyrs in the cause of religious 
liberty and freedom of thought, as they were 
among the first to become Quakers in this 
country and to perish for their independence.” 
He thus continues:— 

They settled in Salem about 1630. The 
town donated to Lawrence land to enable him 
to establish glass factories, and tradition re- 
ports him to have been one of the first to man- 
ufacture glass in this country. For absence 
from the established worship to embrace Quak- 
erism he and his wife, Cassandra, and their 
children were repeatedly imprisoned, mulcted, 
whipped, starved and almost despoiled; two 
of their children were ordered to be sold into 
slavery, a sentence not executed because no 
shipmaster could be found to take them, while 
Lawrence and Cassandra were finally banished 
from the colony under penalty of death, took 
refuge in midwinter at Shelter Island in ex- 
treme age and perished there in the spring of 


1660 of privation and exposure. There were 
others who also suffered.” 


We are informed that besides Lawrence and 
Cassandra Southwick, there were Daniel and 
Provided Southwick. These were ordered sold 
into slavery for their faith. Josiah Southwick 
was banished in 1659, but returned in 1661 
and was seized, tied to the tail of a cart and 
dragged through the streets. He remained 
in Salem, however. 

The model of the proposed monument of 
bronze or marble represents a mortal struggle 
of a man and woman with a fierce and ram- 
pant tiger. This beast stands in the artist’s 
mind for the spirit of Persecution, and the | preach,—‘‘who receive honor one from an- 
munificent contributor of the gift to Salem, | other, and not the honor which cometh from 
doubtless with noble intent, contemplates a|God only?’ Not even would he, as architect 


righteous protest in celebration of religious 
liberty and its martrys. But in effect the ti- 
ger would naturally stand in the people’s mind 
as a vindictive libel on ancient Puritanism. 
It would find secret sympathy amongst anti- 
Christians and anti-protestants; but none, we 
believe, in the true-hearted Quaker or Friend. 

The Jamb that tired out and discomfited that 
beast for all America through faithful non- 
resistance save by the sword of the Spirit, 
would be among the first to wish the tiger 
kept buried out of sight, and all trace of ran- 
corous memory hid which might flaunt the 
mistaken zeal of fathers in the face of unof- 
fending children, who are to-day just as sorry 
for it all as are the Quakers of to-day. Pro- 
fessing the immediate Spirit of Christ as their 
foundation, the Friends must in the same 
spirit continue to say, ‘‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do;’’ and rejoice 
in no exasperating reminders to mar in Salem 
the grace of peace. 

How surely are generations succeeding sto- 
ners of the prophets moved to garnish their 
sepulchres. How often the first stone hurled 
at a faithful one’s life, is made the first of 
his monument! But Quakerism covets no mon- 
uments or stones of memorial but of the 
spiritual order, and no adurnments but ‘‘the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit which in 
the sight of God is of great price,”’ even that 
of the sacrificial life and offering of his dear 
Son. For principles, Quakerism will observe 
memorials and testimonies to be displayed be- 
cause of the Truth, but not in any honor for 
the pleasing of the flesh. If this proposed for 
Salem had been a monument for a principle, 
and not in effect a stigma on mistaken men, 
the Friends, though inquiring ‘‘for what pur- 
pose this waste’”’ of fifty thousand dollars, could 
leave the well-meaning sign-builders to their 
signs. But we aspire to no structures for 
personalfame. Jikewise, if Friends in truth, 
we look upward with no pride on that highest 
of human statues yet erected on this planet, 
though it figures one of our historical charac- 
ters foremost in true honor, William Penn, — 
towering, as it were, above time and earth in 
this city of his founding. ‘‘How can ye he- 
lieve,” were that statue its original, it would 
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THE FRIEND. 
A Bank Teller, 


“‘The average signature of the young busi- 
ness man is becoming more and more difficult 
of identification,”’ said the paying teller of a 
leading local bank to a Washington Star re- 
porter. ‘‘This is so because of the teaching 
in the schools during the past few years of 
the new vertical handwriting. Although this 
writing is more legible than the styles of the 
past it has a tendency to destroy individuality 
in the signature and put to the severest test 
the faculties of the teller in distinguishing 
genuine from forged signatures. These facts 
apply particularly to young men who have 
graduated within the past dozen years, for up 
to that time there was only the Spencerian 
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have no authority to overpay a check one sin. 
gle dollar, and are personally responsible for 
errors that may occur if wedo. We are busy 
at the time, and customers in line do not like 
to be put to the embarassment of being kept 
waiting when they present a check. Every 
depositor feels that he has a sort of interest 
in the bank, and when his check is questioned 
he gets warm around the collar, no matter 
how gentle he may be at other times. He 
feels that his honor is questioned, and it 
makes him want to fight. These are a few of 
the things we have to avoid in order to make 
the bank popular, yet at the same time we 
must be alert to the bank’s interests. 

‘*To give you an idea what it is to be per- 
fectly familiar with several thousand signa- 


of a state, have the vanity to say words put 
upon the architect of a great Cathedral, * ‘If 
thou wouldst see my monument, look about 
thee.”” No boasting forecast breathed in the 
spirit of his mind; but this, in brotherly love, 
was the yearning of his soul over his city:— 

“Oh that thou mayst be kept from the evil 
that would overwhelm thee; that faithful to 
the God of thy mercies in the life of right- 
eousness, thou mayest be preserved to the 
end. My soul prays to God that thou mayst 
stand in the day of trial, that thy children 
may be blessed of the Lord, and thy people 
saved by his power.’”’ 

Imagine the same William Penn coming to 







Boston some twenty years earlier than when 
he came to Pennsylvania. What was there in 
human probability to have prevented his shar- 
ing that martyrdom along with William Rob- 
inson, Marmaduke Stevenson, Mary Dyer, or 
William Leddra? And yet, so far as we know, 
William Penn was not better than they, and 
they all in pure righteousness as good as he. 
But their death largely made it possible for 
Penn, or any others, to find in North America 
twenty years later a land of toleration of con- 
science, which he came hither to confirm. 
Religious liberty covering America is the mon- 
ument, more imperishable than bronze, of Cas- 
sandra and Lawrence Southwick, with the no- 
ble army of Robinsons, Dyers, Brends, Hold- 
ers, Copelands, Nortons, Christisons—who re- 
cieved upon their own persons, and stunned to 
silence the shock of state-persecution for reli- 
gious opinion. Less traceable to the labors 
of that pioneer army of faith, but more elusive 
as being spiritual, is the substantial monument 
which has now found a foothold of recognition 
among so many churches,—that of the im- 
mediate and perceptible witness of the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of men. But marble mon- 
uments are too carnal for us to covet for that 
vanguard of Truth, and we repudiate all tiger 
monuments for their enemies. 

Simply forgetting the things that are be- 
hind save as sacred incitements, let us come 
unto the living Rock of Divine revelation in 
Christ for our future, other foundation than 
which no man can lay, ourselves also ‘‘as liv 
ing stones being built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.’’ 


WHEN Hannah More was dying she said 
three words: “‘Light, light, light.’’ Then 
she went up on the wings of light to the city 
of light. A neighbor of Hannah More’s died 
near the same time, and made all hideous 
about him with his cry: “‘It’s so black, so 
black!’’ How do you explain the difference? 
Hannah More was scared to death at a little 
mouse. Her neighbor was the boasted bully 
and infidel of the country, bragging that there 
was no God, man, or devil that he was afraid 
of. The only rational explanation to a reason- 
able mind is, Christ was with Hannah More. 








style taught in the schools and every pupil un- 
consciously acquired his own particular style 
as his hand became adapted to the use of the 
pen. 


ed for the day, the cash had balanced and 
the teller grew loquacious as he sat before a 
luncheon in a neighboring cafe and repaired 
the waste in his system that had gone through 
a siege of ten hours amidst piles of money and 
the varying moods of those with whom he had 
come in contact. 
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The business of the bank had been conclud- 


‘*You see,” he went on, ‘‘signatures can be 
duplicated almost as easily as a suit of clothes. 
There are men in every city of the world who 
have the power to counterfeit almost any sig- 
nature given them if they are permitted a lit- 
tle practice, and it is the dishonest among 
these whom we have to avoid. Therefore, 
the new handwriting is a constant menace to 
the tellers, for if the signature is really forged 
it lacks the individuality of the genuine, and 
it is this trait in all signatures that the teller 
first has to learn. I bave thrown down hun- 
dreds of forgeries that would have passed for 
the genuyne in the hands cf any but an ex- 
pert, and all because of the lack of individual- 
ity. Itis a hard thing to get used to, but 
once acquired is impossible to overlook, any 
more than one could fail to recognize a friend 
if he happened to change his clothes. It can- 
not be taught, but must be acquired by the 
teller, and it 1s this that has made me a firm 
believer that tellers are, like poets, born, not 
made. I think I have a familiar acquaintance 
with five thousand signatures, and the rating 
behind them, and when any one of these come 
before me with a demand for recognition on a 
cash basis I instantly size up the man pre- 
senting it and draw my conclusions from the 
tout ensemble. Not only must the signature 
be all right; but so must the person who pre- 
sents the check, and if he is unknown to me 
he must prove his identity and right to the 
money called for. 

“‘When you present a check of your own at 
your own bank you will observe that the teller 
glances at the face, then turns it over to see 
that it is indorsed, and then pays it at once. 
But you do not know all that he saw in that 
quick glance. He saw the signature first, 
then the amount, instantly recalling if it was 
in excess of the sum on deposit, then the date 
to see that it was not predated, and then he 
glanced at you to see if you were the indorser. 
All that took but the fraction of a minute, but 
in those few seconds the teller had sized you 
up and rated you all along the line, for we 


tures, tell me how many you know so well that 
you would be willing to take the responsibility 
of paying other people’s money on the strength 
of your surety?” 


The Star man, after several minutes spent 
in recalling signatures, confessed that he knew 
half a dozen, for the first time actually real- 
izing what it meant to know thousands, and 
his respect for the capabilities of the teller, 
growing in the interval. The expert contin- 
ued. 

‘‘Some men of business will recognize a 
hundred signatures, but even these cannot be 
so sure of them that they would be willing to 
go a large amount on their judgment. Signi- 
tures are a part of the world of the teller. 
He becomes as used to them as the broker 
does to the fluctuations of the stock bulletin 
board. He lives one-third of his life among 
them, and when a forgerv comes to him it is in 
the face of the presenter of the check that he, 
nine times in ten, reads the guilt, for a good 


forgery is a difficult thing to detect. Take 
your own signature, for example. Do you 


know that, after a year, you could positively 
swear that you wrote it? No, and you would 
hardly care to take the risk of a man’s life 
on your judgment. In every criminal trial, 
where handwriting comes into play, you will 
almost invariably read that the witness said 
that he thought that the signature was genuine 
or forged, but seldom or never sure of it, and 
even when they say they are sure of it, it hap 
pens to be a handwriting expert who says it, 
and he bases his conclusions on his set of rules 
and not on rapid judgment, as we have to do. 
You will seldom find a teller on the stand who 
will positively assert that he knows a sign 
ture to be good or bad. He always qualifies 
his testimony. But take that same teller be 
hind his window, and place before him the 
man who presented the check and he will tel 
you positively if the check is good or bad at 
once. That is what makes him valuable—his 
ability to read signatures and human nature at 
the same time. 

‘‘We, like all men who deal directly with 
the homogeneous public, have our troubles. 
Banks nowadays are always ready to correct 
errors, and if such a claim was made by any- 
one at the window he would be given court- 
eous attention and told that if at the close of 
the day’s business the balance showed an ef- 
ror it would be remedied. Frequently checks 
are overpaid, but it generally happens that the 
time can be calculated, and very rarely #8 
there loss to the bank from this cause. Tek 
lers are only human, and are liable to errot, 
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other boys half rose and looked wonderingly. 


They could see nothing to ring for. 


““What was it, Dick?’’ they inquired. ‘‘Oh, | 


nothing but a sparrow. I was afraid I would 
run over it; the little thing stood so still right 
in front of the wheel.’’ 

“‘Ho, ho! Rings his bell for a sparrow!”’ 
sneered the other boys as Dick dismounted. 

““Mamma’s itty wity baby.” 

“T don’t care how much you make fun of 
me,”’’ he replied, good naturedly, yet not with- 
out a red flush on his brow. ‘‘I guess | wouldn’t 
run over a sparrow, even when I could help it 
by ringing or stopping.”’ 

“Come here, please, Dick,’’ called a voice 
from the doorstep of one of the handsomest 
houses on the avenue. 
boy I want to drive a pony to the country, and 
back. It is out the Darlington boulevard. 
Would you like to go?” 


‘““You are the very ' 


THE FRIEND. 


And over her forehead her bright hair fell 
Waving in thousand curls. 
“Your house is too plain,” said the proud, bold 
World, 
“Let me build you one like mine, 
With kitchen for feasting and parlor for play, 
And furniture never so fine.” 


So he built her a costly and beautiful house— 
Splendid it was to behold; 

Her sons and her daughters met frequently there, 
Shining in purple and gold. 

And fair and festival—frolics untold, 
Were held in the place of prayer ; 

And maidens bewitching as sirens of old— 
With world-winning graces rare; 


Bedecked with fair jewels and hair all curled, 
Untrammeled by Gospel or Laws, 

To beguile and amuse and win from the World 
Some help for the righteous cause. 

The Angel of Mercy rebuked the Church, 
And whispered, “I know thy sin,” 


*“Why, yes, ma’am,’’ quickly answered Dick. | Then the Church looked sad, and anxiously longed 


I have an errand out there, and was just dread- 
ing the walk.” 

“‘Then | am glad you may ride. I was won- 
dering whether I could trust one of those boys 
to be kind to Pet when I overheard about the 
sparrow. This made me willing to trust you.” 
—Junior C. E. World. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


A TIMELY ALLEGORY. 


The church and the world walked far apart 
On the changing shore of time; 
The World was singing a giddy song, 
And the Church a hymn sublime. 
“Come, give me your hand,” said the merry World, 
“ And walk with me this way,” 
But the good Church hid her snowy hand, 
And solemnly answered—“ Nay. 


“T will not give thee my hand at all, 
And I will not walk with you; 

Your way is the way of eternal death, 
And your words are all untrue,” 

“ Nay, walk with me a little space,” 
Said the World with a kindly air, 

“The road I walk is a pleasant road, 
And the sun shines always there; 


“ Your way is narrow and thorny and rough, 
While mine is flowery and smooth; 

Your lot is sad with reproach and toil, 
But in rounds of joy I move. 

My way, you can see, is a broad, fair one, 
And my gate is high and wide; 

There is room enough for you and me, 
And we'll travel side by side.” 


Half shyly the Church approached the World, 
And gave him her hand of snow ; 

And the false World grasped it, and walked along, 
And whispered in accents low, 

“Your dress is too simple to please my taste; 
I have gold and pearls to wear ; 

Rich velvets and silks for your graceful form, 
And diamonds to deck your hair.” 


The Church looked down at her plain white robes, 
And then at the dazzling World, 
And blushed as she saw his handsome lip, 
With a smile contemptuous curled. 
“IT will change my dress for a costlier one,” 
Said the Church with a smile of grace; 
Then her pure white garments drifted away, 
And the world gave in their place 


Beautiful satins, and shining silks, 
And roses and gems and pearls; 


| To gather the children in. 


But some were away at the midnight ball, 
And others were at the play; 

And some were drinking in gay saloons, 
And the Angel went away, 

Then said the World in soothing tones, 
“Your loved ones mean no harm— 

Merely indulging in innocent sports,” 
So she leaned on his proffered arm. 


She smiled, and chatted and gathered flowers 
And walked along with the World; 

While countless millions of precious souls 
To the horrible pit were hurled! 

“Your preachers are all too old and plain,” 
Said the gay World with a sneer; 

“They frighten my children with dreadful tales, 
Which I do not like them to hear. 


“The Father is merciful, great and good, 
Loving and tender and kind ; 

Do you think he’d take one child to heaven, 
And leave another behind?” 

So she called for pleasing and gay divines— 
Deemed gifted, and great, and learned ; 

And the plain old men that preached the Cross 
Were out of her pulpits turned. 


“You give too much to the poor,” said the World, 
“Far more than you ought to do; 

Though the poor need shelter, food and clothes, 
Why thus need it trouble you?” 

So the poor were turned from the door in scorn, 
She heard not the orphans’ cry; 

And she drew her beautiful robes aside 
As the widows went weeping by. 


And they of the Church, and they of the World, 
Walked closely, hand and heart, 

And none but the Master, who knoweth all, 
Could discern the two apart. 

Then the Church sat down at her ease and said, 
“T’m rich, and in goods increased; 

I have need of nothing, and naught to do, 
But to laugh and dance and feast.” 


The sly World heard her and laughed within, 
And mockingly said aside, 
“The Church has fallen—the beautiful Church— 
Her shame is her boast and pride.” 
Then the Angel drew near the mercy-seat, 
And whispered in sighs her name, 
And the saints their anthems of rapture hushed, 
And covered their heads with shame. 
—Christian Herald. 
And this for comfort thou must know 
Times that are ill won’t still be so; 
Clouds will not ever pour down rain; 
A sullen day will clear again. 
—Herrick. 
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The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 


VII. 


The bloody settlement of the Donatist schism 
had not long been concluded, when the far 
greater one growing out of the teaching of 
Arius arose, separating the whole Christiap 
world, as it were, into two antagonistic 
camps. 

In the two centuries preceding there had 
arisen similar widespread doctrinal controver- 
sies, first with Gnosticism, and then with 
Manicheism. The gnostic cult was a specula- 
tive theosophy that concerned itself very par- 
ticularly with the origins of things—Divine 
and human—unknowable mysteries, to the 
exclusion of the simple life of faith in Christ, 
The followers of Mani, a Persian, essaved to 
engraft a dualistic realm of light and darkness, 
derived from the religion of Buddha, upon the 
stock of Christianity. The so-called elect 
among these were purists, abstaining from 
flesh (being opposed to the killing of animals) 
and wine, and even from marriage. Their 
teaching, in which was not a little truth min- 
gled with error, re-appeared variously in the 
succeeding centuries. 

The doctrine of the Arians, claimed to be 
heretical, was thus defined: ‘‘The apostates 
assert that God was not always Father, but 
that there was a period when He was nota 
Father; that the Word of God was not from 
eternity, but was made out of nothing” Al- 
so, that the Word incarnate, was of similar 
substance with the Father, and not the same 
substance. 

As the controversy proceeded, ‘‘in every 
city,” writes one historian, ‘‘bishop was op- 
posed to bishop, and the people contended 
with one another, like a swarm of gnats 
fighting in the air.” ‘‘Those,” writes an- 
other, ‘‘were indeed melancholy times, well 
deserving of our tears. It was not then as in 
former ages, when the Church was attacked 
by strangers and enemies; now, those who 
were natives of the same country, who dwelt 
under one roof, and sat down at one table, 
fought together with tongues as if with 
spears.” 

Chiefly to settle this very serious breach, 
Constantine called together, in 325, at Nicea, 
in Bithynia, a few miles east of his new capi- 
tal of Constantinople, a notable council, which 
was composed of three hundred and twenty 
bishops, besides other hundreds of presbyters, 
deacons, and interested lay persons. 

The fact of the coming together—in out- 
ward peace, at least—of this great assembly 
from all parts of the Roman empire, is one of 
the startling contrasts of history; for, only 
twenty-two years previous to this event, there 
had occurred at Nicomedia the burning of the 
beautiful palace of Diocletian—an act, which, 
attributed to the Christians, had started with 
renewed fury the fires of persecution, so that 
at last it came to be triumphantly said: ‘*The 
name of the Christians who were seeking to 
overturn the State has been blotted out. 
Everywhere the Christian superstition is de 
stroyed, and the worship of the gods univer- 
sally restored.”’ 

Constantine did not idly hold his titles. He 
was sovereign head of the State and of the 
army, and so he intended that he should be of 
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Science and Industry. | he will see little shelters, each of which holds southern berg bearing large pieces of rock 

THE BABYLONIAN TABLET.—In a recent | 2 instrument. _ {and nearly covered with mud and _ stones, 
article telling of his excavations in the city | [f his washerwoman does not send the linen specimens of which were obtained. During 
back punctually, he rings her up to ask the long intervals, ice is very scarce or altogether 


f Nippur, Dr. Her V. Hilprecht is quoted | : 7 
ee Pe ae Seen |e que" |reason. If he wants company at dinner or! absent in the Southern Ocean, while fo 


ery lage eae So i” | lane, he invites a friend through the tele several years without a break, nearly every 
instance, went far beyond us. Our multipli- |phone. It is here, there and everywhere. ship navigating those waters, reports having 
cation table stops at 12. 12x 12 is the high- In Stockholm there are more subscribers to | fallen in with ice. In Fourth Month 1895, 
est. The Babylonian table went up to 60. the telephone than their are in New York and/the barque Earnock passed an iceberg 4g 

Chicago together. It is used very advanta-| degrees south, 20 degrees east, and a few 


Their child ight have s 60 x 60 i - : Sgr 
ane the caltatiention: oa ean is geously in the rapid discharge of work by the} hours later was completely surrounded. |p 
: , State authorities. the words of Coleridge: 


astronomical purposes, they carried the table Th t aa tk eel 
out to 1300; that is, the results of multiplica- a ee ee oe 













































The ice was here, the ice was there, 














cation up to 1300x1300 were tabulated. telegrams, instead of being sent to the house, | The ice was all around ; 
They wanted to know at once the result of | 47 pe eee oe “cg to the re-| It cracked and growled, and roared and howled 

l Iculations. They did not want to b celver direct [from the postotiice. Like noises in a swound. | 
ee i ee) | ane system is not confined to Stock- J 








For several successive days and nights she 
sailed eastward between long rows of bergs, 
At one instant her commander, Captain Yates, 
counted not fewer than 100, and it is esti. 


retarded in their work by arithmetical pro- 
blems, that is why they extend the tables so 
far.’’ 


holm. The whole of Sweden is covered with a 
network of cable and wires. At short notice 
it is possible to converse with Haparands in 
the north, rier eoe — ee a mated that without any exaggeration, this 
MIDUS, OF Wik) Ma MO, in the extreme sour. | vessel passed over 900 bergs. In Twelfth 


At the present time larger wires are being M . beta 

ae : : Month 1896, the Aberdeen White Star steam. 
laid in the north. When this task is com-| shi) Damascus, on her way to Australia 
pleted and the trunk lines are in full working passed 954 bergs in three days, of which 


conversation, with the utmost ease between | "Umber 708 were counted in one day and 23 
Victoria Hafen, on the Arctic Ocean, and|j:a~ me Soe hears. Sen ee 
iaaesieie teaitinee teal ’ lided with icebergs during this prolific sea- 
ae oa cai a ‘iia . |son, extending from 1891 to 1895 all over 

eee Sted oF commun) | the Southern Ocean, and a few were seriously 
cation has been carried to the highest pitch damaged 


of perfection in the Scandinavian Peninsula. In Seventh Month 1894, the bark Gladw 
Sut even now it cannot be said that the - tee — 




























ONE Horse Power TO Every SEVEN PEO- 
PLE.—It would be difficult, says the Boston 
Herald, to obtain better proof of the great 
industrial advancement of the United States 
than is furnished by the fact that there is 
employed in the United States, one horse- 
power in manufacturing establishments for 
each seven of the population, and that ten 
years ago the figure was one to ten, and 
twenty years ago one to fourteen. It is esti- 
mated that the horsepower now available in 
this country for manufacturing purposes foots 


































































































































up to the enormous total of 11,300,000. | system has attained its greatest dimensions if “0 tec aa Gee ee ie : 
This is almost double the figures ten years] one is to judge from last year’s figures, from eee } a a ary . 
: : ; cel ee ssive bergs, she passed one in 408., 32W., el 
previous, which were less than 6,000,000, | which it appears that no fewer than 12,000] Which showed signs of human beings havin b 
while twenty years ago the total was less| fresh installations were made in Sweden, the boom on 3 tue ante lew A beahen sal oa 
than 3,500,000. majority in and around the capital. ot wile. & ap varently sheltese ll 
Not only has the power that can be utilized Almost every village is connected by tele- lose tend teen Sevtuad os hollow tows th 
in our manufactures increased with our popu- | phone with its nearest neighbors, even in such “0 summit, cad Sve dead tetin el aa Get 
= cegemey og o-oegpe gs maga call peceaa 00 he fe, Goa Heel 
These figures, be it understood, include only WHERE IcEBERGS ABOUND.—Admiral Mark- aoa sa ™ oan pert e 
power used for manufacturing, and they make | ham relates how, on one occasion, some men eek the li ~- eal geen eu 7 
no account of the locomotives on railway or | were attempting to secure a ship to an ice- First ts Saueeh Mouth of 1864, al 448 ) 
the power in electric light plants or other] berg, which split into two with a loud report ad 4p 3 oOW. cee dikes 3 assed an ‘ st 
similar establishments. Of this total engine | immediately a blow of the drill was delivered, | 5.1.44 Pred al like a eee i The hentia 
power, three-fourths is obtained from steam. | says the London Standard. A cubic foot of ier aint i in ahaetee side for forty mth 
Water power provides for perhaps 15 per|ice at 32 degrees Fahrenheit weighs about aihin “A Saallenail by these icy promonitoria F af 
cent. and the rest is divided among miscella-| fifty-seven pounds, and a cubic foot of sea “is a ieaal haw nite forty ae actell A 
neous sources of mechanical power. While| water weighs sixty-four pounds, so that ice-|) qo vona) vessels ‘aa entrapped, and om th 
electricity is now credited with only a small] bergs float with about one-eighth of their totais teak ‘ale the ania ” mores te 
per cent., the growth in the use of this power | total mass exposed above the sea surface. It that ea were suiiten bekween tue ton tell te 
is remarkable, and it bids fair, at no distant | must not be hurriedly assumed however, that sheik a ites ae Sema ne « 
time, to rank second only to steam. Accord- | the total height of an iceberg from base to opinion sient a fall a iat ails temedl sh 
ing to the figures of the last census, there} summit is 12,000 feet because the portion bees te lotasialie on tenes ie the crea a 
were employed in manufacturing and me-|above water is 1500 feet high. As a matter of an iceberg an aie assert that outa F 
chanical pursuits in the United States about | of fact, the submerged portion of an iceberg oeiete sae ins i the extesordinat’ oe a 
7,113,000 persons, and on this showing there | may be altogether different in shape from the valence of icebergs in the North Atlanti. N 





portion which is visible. Icebergs, drifting 
lazily southward on the broad bosom of the 
Labrador current that hugs the east coast of 
North America, often bring with them large 
fragments of rock and a considerable quantity 
of earthy matter; they occasionally ground 
on the shallower parts of the banks of New- 
foundland, and doubtless help decrease the 
depth of water there by depositing the detri- ; ; 
tus gathered while forming parts of glaciers. “THE Lord is long suffering, and of gretl 
Similarly, the icebergs of the Southern Ocean | mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgressid 
have been observed with earth adhering, and|and by no means CLEARING THE GUILTY. ~ 
one, which was close to the Long Rannoch in| Num. xiv: 18. 

Second Month 1898, had a large brown rock RE eT 

firmly imbedded in its side. Captain Ross, For EVERY guilty deed holds in itself th 
the renowned Polar explorer, once saw aj seed of retribution. 


would be over one and one-half horsepower 
available for the use of every person em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries of our 
country. 


oth views are erroneous. On crossing the 
margin of the gulf stream and the Labradd 
current, the sea temperature sometimes fall 
20 degrees without a sign of ice, and doe 
not vary at all when ice is in sight, and ol 
coolest summers do not necessarily occ! 
when icebergs are in evidence to the westwatt. 
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SWEDISH TELEPHONES.—Probably the first 
thing which a visitor to Stockholm remarks 
after his arrival is the appalling number of 
telephones scattered about the hotel in the 
corridors and rooms, says the Stockholm cor- 
respondent of the London Express. 

[In his bedroom he will perhaps find one and 
just outside the door another. He cannot 
move twenty steps without discovering a new 
one. While when he goes out into the streets 
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Never Be Above Your Business. 


“Frank,”’ said the head clerk to a young 
man ina large carpet establishment, “take 
this roll of carpet over to Mr. Craft’s, and 
see whether the pattern will suit. You may 
just as well take a rule and measure the room 
while you are there.” 

“All right,’’ replied Frank, putting on his 
coat and hat. But when he noticed the size 
of the roll—a sample one containing about 
five yards—he exclaimed: ‘‘You surely don’t 
expect me to carry that big roll, do you?” 

“It’s only asample and Mr. Craft is ina 
hurry for it,”’ replied the clerk. 

“But what are the boys here for? I think 
you might send one of them over with it. If 
there is anything I detest, it’s carting bundles 
around town.” 

The proprietor, who happened to overhear 
part of the conversation, ‘told the clerk, pri- 
vately, to let the young man go and take his 
measurements and send the carpet after him. 
Frank had arrived at the house and was busy 
at his work, when a man came to the door 
with a roll of carpet under his arm and was 
shown into the room where he was. Looking 
up, Frank was surprised to recoynize his 
employer, with the roll of carpet in his arms. 

‘“‘Here is your carpet young man. I hope! 
have not kept you waiting for it. If you 
have any other orders, I'll take them now,” 
he said, as he set down the roll. The young 
man was so astonished he hardly knew what to 
say, and stood staring in amazement at his 
employer, who left the house with a polite 
bow. 

“Well, did you get the carpet this after- 
noon?’’ asked the clerk, laying his hand on 
the young man’s shoulders, when the latter 
returned. 

“Yes,” said Frank, looking up from his 
desk; ‘‘but, do you know, I cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Green brought it around. I 
was never more surprised in my life.” 

‘Well, Mr. Green told me to ask you to 
step into his office when you returned.” 

‘“My boy,” said his employer, as he entered 
the office, ‘‘I overheard your conversation this 
afternxon, and what I did was for your benefit. 
A man should never be above his business; 
that is, too proud to give personal attention 
to the smallest detail. He should be prepared 
to perform any duty that comes legitimately 
and to obey orders from those in authority. You 
should consider no part of a business too 
unimportant for you to give it attention. 
Fetch and carry for yourself rather than miss 
a single point or risk the loss of a customer. 
Never be above your business. ”’—Success. 





——>>— 





It is because we set our eyes on things of 
brick and stone and steel and fail to see be- 
yond these into the clear ether of spiritual 
Space that we sometimes grow despondent and 
lament our inability to achieve more than the 
merest material ends. We must remember, 
then and ever, that our least deed is an arrow, 
which is shot into the air and will surely fall 
somewhere; that our slightest word is a song 
Which is sent out into a world where are many 
Songless hearts, and that do as we may, none 
of our acts or words can ever die without 
touching some one. — Mitchell. 
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Gop works in you to will. 








How Coins are Made. 

While, perhaps, there are few things more 
generally seen and handled than coins, still to 
watch them turned out by machinery in hun- 
dreds with the rapidity and ease of buttons is 
something which can be done in but three 
cities in the United States. The only mints in 
this country are in the cities of Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. Of these 
the largest and finest, as well as the first to 
be established, is in Philadelphia. 

It was Robert Morris, the Quaker financier 
of the Revolution, whose efforts finally induced 
Congress in the year 1792 to establish the first 
mint of the United States. 

Naturally with the rapid growth of the coun- 
try the output of coin had to be greatly in- 
creased, so that by the year 1849 the mint 
was moved from the little building it first oc- 
cupied, near Seventh and Filbert streets, to 
the more pretentious structure on Chestnut 
street. 

As great an advancement as was this move 
to better quarters, it was, however, a still 
greater one when the mint established itself, 
in the year 1901, in the impressive structure 
of marble and granite, which it now occupies, 
on Spring Garden street. 

To the new spectator there is something de- 
cidedly novel in seeing coins manufactured 
just as if they were any ordinary product. The 
first step in the process of money-making to 
be shown to the visitor is in the melting room, 
where the raw material, great ingots of silver 
it happened to be at the time of our visit, is 
melted in earthen crucibles into a mobile mer- 
cury-like liquid. 

While in the liquid state the silver is quickly 
cast in iron molds into uniform bars, less than 
a man’s forearm in length, which, after they 
are cooled in water, are subjected to an acid 
bath to remove all impurities from their sur- 
faces. 

And all of this melting, a process which in 
most places is accompanied by volumes of 
fume and grime, is here done over gas ranges, 
with as little smoke and disorder as a chafing 
dish fudge party. But the feature of the 
melting room which, perhaps, will appeal to 
the housewife first, is the floor. This is made 
up of separate pieces of iron grating, a foot 
in diameter, so constructed that the entire 
floor can be picked up and laid aside in a very 
short time. This is done at the end of each 
week, in order to sweep the smooth floor be- 
low of the scraps and dust which have sifted 
through the iron grating. The ‘‘sweepings’’ 
thus obtained yield, it is estimated, about 
$25,000 worth of metal each year. 

Let us follow one of the trucks bearing the 
silver ingots into the milling room. Here each 
of the bars is passed several times through a 
heavy rolling machine. Under this pressure 
it is transformed into bright metal strips, 
equal, perhaps, to a man’s height in length, 
and several times the width of the coin which 
is to be made from it. 

When these “‘ribbons’’ of metal have reach- 
ed the desired thickness, or thinness, rather, 
a fact determined by a most accurate gauge, 
they are passed through a cutting machine, 
where they are cut into small metal dises with 
an ease and lightness of biscuit. 

From the milling room great quantities of 
the smooth metal discs, or ‘‘blanks’’ as they 





are called, are carried into the adjusting room, 
where they are carefully weighed on the most 
delicate of scales. Each coin has.a standard 
weight from which these blanks are allowed to 
vary by a very small fraction. Should any 
of them exceed this allowance or “‘toler- 
ance’’ they are given a quick rasp with a file, 
which generally brings them down to the re- 
quired weight. Then if they fall below it they 
are cast aside to be again melted in the cruci- 
ble. 

Great truck loads of these planchettes are 
now conveyed to the coining-room. Here, af- 
ter a careful cleaning with alcohol to insure 
facility in handling, they are fed to ponderous 
stamping machines, which not only make the 
impressions on the obverse and reverse of the 
coin, but also where it is required do the mill- 
ing on the edge. Although running with but 
the slightest noise, these machines are capa- 
ble, as in the case of stamping the double 
eagle, of exerting the enormous pressure of 
one hundred and seventy-five tons, at the same 
time turning out perfect coins at the rate of 
eighty a minute. 

But to many people the most interesting 
feature of the Philadelphia mint is the cabi- 
net room, which doubtless contains the most 
complete collection of coins in America. Of 
its many curious and unique specimens per- 
haps one extreme is the large bar of bronze 
which was once the standard ‘‘coin’’ in use 
among the Scandinavians. The other extreme 
to be found near at hand is the “‘Lepton,’’ an 
ancient coin, hardly so large as a pea, which 
is commonly believed to be the time-honored 
**‘Widow’s mite.”’ 

In looking over the many rare and ancient 
coins of the cabinet room we are impressed 
with the fact of how closely the monetary sys- 
tem is linked with the history of a country. 
In ancient times one of the most common ways 
of commemorating an event or honoring a ruler 
was to strike off a coin picturing the theme 
which it was proposed to honor. And it is by 
means of these old coins which, after hundreds 
of years have been unearthed, that we are able 
to corroborate some of the most important 
dates and historical events which would other- 
wise have been handed down as legends. 

And when we recall, too, the slow, crude 
processes by which all this ancient money was 
made, we cannot but wonder at the thoughts 
of one of those old-time coin-makers could he 
have visited the Philadelphia mint with us and 
seen there the twenty-five ponderous machines 
which each day turn out fifty thousand of the 
“little wheels’’ upon which our commerce runs. 
— Allen Biddle, in Youth. 
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Notes from Others. 


The colporteurs of the Bible Society are per- 
mitted to sell in Greece the New Testament in the 
original Greek alone. 


George Albert Coe in the Morning Star says: 
“ Denominationalism, from being a doctrinal squab- 
ble, has become loving emulation in good works.” 





Oxford University Press issues on an average 
forty Bibles every minute, and this number can be 
readily doubled. Every year six hundred tons of 
paper are used for Oxford Bibles alone. 





St. Clair-Tisdall, who has lately superintended 
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for the British Bible Society the printing of the 
new edition of the Persian Bible, is now translating 
the ancient cuneiform tablets discovered by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht at Nippur. 


3ishop Brent says: “I am not particularly con- 
cerned in trying to impress the Filipino people with 
the unity of Protestantism only, but I am anxious 

















































can do as much harm as a Mephistopheles? And 
which of these two conceivable results does the 
English-speaking theatre come nearest to accom- 
plishing at the present time?—J’rovidence Bulletin. 

















3rd in Rome. The cylinder was presented to Dr. 
Zahn by Bettini, the scientist, the day the doctor 





























Great cannot be eradicated in a generation. 
Prussian statesmen do not seem to consider the 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES—President Roosevelt, since leaving the 
Yellowstone Park, has visited several cities in the West, 
including St. Louis, where he was present at the gather- 
ing intended to commemorate the Louisiana purchase from 
France one hundred years ago. In an address before the 
National and International Good Roads Convention he 
commented on the influence which good roads may have 
in keeping young men and women from giving up farm 


Co., has lately said: “ My policy, in the face of the present 
unrest, is to get several millions of tons of coal of all 
sizes stored, so that should any calamity threaten again 
we shal] be prepared for it, and the public will not suffer. 


Texas, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. The loss was es- 
timated at several millions of dollars 


Information comes from Southwestern Georgia that re- 



















































Four million six hundred and sixty-eight thousand one 
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sentative in this country ; and a dispatch from Washj 
ton of the lst instant says: Secretary Hay has made, 
graceful acknowledgment of Russia’s statement of ber | 
purposes relative to Manchuria, involving her repudiatigg 
of sinister designs in that quarter. The Secretary's noty 
addressed to Count Cassini, expresses regret that ther 
should have been a temporary misconception or doubt 
to Russia’s position in the matter, and seizes the oppor. 
tunity to return the thanks of this Government for the 


twenty minutes. The subjects discussed are said to have 
been on the part of the British sovereign, the attitude 
taken by the Pope on the principal social questions of the 
day, and, on the part of Pope Leo, the situation of the 
Church in the British Empire. 
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established church as anti-christ.” 
King Edward arrived in Paris on the Ist instant and 
was warmly welcomed. 
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Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 





: 7 - : : sae : frank and satisfactory declaration of Russian prinej a 
to stand for the deep, imperishable unity of the | life and removing to cities, and spoke of the benefits to It is reported that China has yielded - the coun 
whole Christian Church, that some day will break e lg yrs al the ree the rae the Powers, and has agreed to pay the indemnity bonds 
forth into a visible and permanent form. SS SOO FEE EIS SRE: Se Nee Oy Cs te = 
good roads would prove to be of benefit to all. : : , : 
: a eae A monastery in Marseilles, France, occupied by the 
A despatch from St. Paul, Minn., says: W. H. Murray, | ,. : : c 
: aap eens 1 wae ; ’* | Capuchian friars has been taken by the police after, 
Charles Booth after the most exhaustive re- | Tepresenting the California Promotion Committee of the | <i .59 of several days’ duration, and their sympathizers j 
searches into the methods and results of religious commercial organizations of San Francisco and California ian tales eine ameaeal These pee inel th 
oe . : Sra ae ="... | arrived here in search of laborers to assist in harvesting Se oe See eo s cluded 
social and philanthropic efforts in London writes “ripe : ans ih sein Micelle among the religious congregations expelled under the Lay 
; : : ; 7 the fruit crop. He will go as far as New England on  Reccclations aad venkennd the vertams Ghee Ui 
of the failure of the fight with the terrible evils | this mission. He says that the labor situation in the fruit - " ‘vil omen ii ae aoa eames beie taken by 
existing there, of the demoralized poor who are | districts is a very serious one. The cause of the labor rene they enigma egy srcemcediaegs dong" esse Property, 
a . oe a re ce R ; and drive them from the country. The French Govern. 
gospel-hardened and sick of religion ” and declares | shortage, he states, is the Chinese Exclusion act. * : aa ae ; 
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P Professor of Pathology in the Harvard Medical School. cosine P =" eo , “7am 
“T maintain,” says Conried, of American theatre | It has been determined that smallpox is caused by a mi- King Edward of England arrived in Rome on the 27th 
anagers. “that the theatre can do as much good | cro-organism representative of the lowest form of animal ote rs Vv ) - 
managers, iat the theatre ca as £00 : aay ult., and was cordially received by Victor Emmanuel and 
as the church.” Even should this be admitted to be | life. This fact serves to show a relation between small-| . j:150 concourse of people. On the twenty-ninth be 
; : la ia ly s took the ttes pox and such diseases as malaria. ee . Ne eg peor > git Ae dine f 
true, would it not be equally true that the theatre President Baer, of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway | Visite’ the Pope, and remained with him alone for about « 


ot goor ply fr the cal compan fo pat alte | ™A"Gepaes om Lando ofthe 20h aye: The Cand 

: ‘ ad - ame The Reaiian Gomnaan bes chent 400000 toes of Association at its annual meeting in St. James Hall to 
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cardinals and the members of the papal court as | frost did great damage to corn, wheat and fruit crops in enews a Om that cur Protestant King lsum 
they occurred at his jubilee celebration Third Mo. to visit the Pope, who is described in the homilies of our 0 


left for Paris. The one condition on which he a aie oct eo = — ater oo The town Kischeneff, the capital of Bessarabia in Soath- ( 
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into lynchings in the United States for the last | the counties of Potter, Clinton, Clearfield, Jefferson, Elk _ ees _—s tine be ceil - h 
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Nowhere is the spirit of militarism found in a voter under the new ( onstitution of Alabama. The Court alarmed inhabitants of Arica, Chili 1 | 
more offensive form than in Prussia. It is one | did not go into the merits of the case on the strict validity |“ "p William, of Germany, has lately visited . 
“eee ; ae imperor William, of Germany, has lately visited ¢ y 
great reason for the unpopularity of Prussia and of the Alabama Constitution, but denied the relief sought Pope in Rome, and had a private interview with him las 
Sa cae ‘ecto by the negro on the ground that the case was political. |. “Gp aiaeton ‘ : 
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hundred and ninety-two eggs, in 10,806 crates, were re- 
ceived in Philadelphia in one day lately. This was by far 
the largest number of eggs ever received here in one day. 
There were 505 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 21 less than the pre- 
vious week and 46 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 269 were males and 236 fe- 
males: 62 died of consumption of the lungs; 70 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
11 of diphtheria: 13 of cancers ; 20 of apoplexy ; 25 of 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever, and 4 of small pox. 
FoREIGN.— The reported designs of Russia to retain 
possession of Manchuria have been denied by its Repre- 












































dangers of militarism and of making officers little 
gods. The emperor’s intelligence ought to reject 
the doctrine which exalts the soldier so greatly 
above the civilian, and which establishes for the 
officer a murderous “ code of honor,” but he, too, is 
tainted by the Prussian vice—for vice it is. So 
far it has not taken deep root in the other German 
states, but it has spread like a cancer since the 
creation of the empire. If militarism is not checked 
gently it will be checked violently by a popular 
revolt.—N. Y. Sun. 
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WEsTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Application for th 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regatl 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded # 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa 
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